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Teaching Pronunciation 
By David Abercrombie 


The corner occupied by Phonetics in the field of human knowledge 
is an odd one—intensively cultivated, but little visited. The ordinary 
person is usually unaware it is there. Perhaps, thanks to Pygmalion, 
the name will be familiar to him, but if so he has only a vague idea 
of what it stands for. The teacher of foreign languages, on the other 
hand, is very well aware of the existence of Phonetics—often resentfully 
so. He is always being told, in books on method and at training 
courses, that it is essential he should be a phonetician; and the injunction 
is apt to cause despondency and indignation. Some teachers will 
protest that it is not in their power, for various reasons, to become 
phoneticians ; others will deny, often with heat, that is is necessary. 
These reactions may spring from the fact that knowledge of the 
existence of Phonetics is not always accompanied by knowledge of 
its bearing on the business of language teaching. 
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Is it, in fact, necessary for a language teacher to be a phonetician ? 
I would reply that all language teachers, willy-nilly, are phoneticians. 
It is not possible, for practical purposes, to teach a foreign language 
to any type of learner, for any purpose, by any method, without giving 
some attention to pronunciation. And any attention to pronunciation } 
is phonetics. An article published a while ago in this periodical | 
related how, during language teaching at a certain kindergarten, 

“no one bothers about phonetics”. Yet a little further on it was 

explained that “‘a careful watch is kept on pronunciation, so that 

no bad speech habits, for example, faulty imitation of consonant 

sounds, may be formed”. But what is this, if not phonetics? The 

language teacher may know nothing about, or may have decided to | 
ignore, the body of experience and doctrine which constitutes the 
science of that name; but whatever the age and stage of his pupils 
or students, he will time and again find himself tackling questions of 
pronunciation. He may do it well, or he may do it badly ; he may be 
satisfied with his handling of it, or he may not; but there is no 
escaping it. 

Since questions of pronunciation cannot be avoided, the simpler 
they are made for both teacher and pupil, the better; which is only 
another way of saying that since we must have phonetics, we may as 
well have good phonetics. * As a scientific “* subject ’’, Phonetics (which 
can be dignified with a capital letter) is nothing more than a systematised 
approach, embodying the past experience of hundreds of language 
teachers, to problems which must be tackled anyway, and which if not 
tackled systematically are necessarily tackled unsystematically. It is in 
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teachers ; it is merely a question of how efficient their Phonetics is 
to be. 


It is advisable at this point to clear up one common misconception. 
Phonetics is mot identical with phonetic transcription. This must be | 
stated as emphatically as possible, since there is a widespread and 
firmly-held opinion that the two terms are synonymous: the other 
day I heard someone say that he did not think much of Phonetics, 
adding “‘ anyone can turn an e upside down”. Transcription is a 
very valuable part of the phonetician’s technique, but it is perfectly 
possible to teach pronunciation without making use of it, and it is 
also possible; and alas ! quite common, to use phonetic transcription 
without succeeding in teaching pronunciation. The purpose and 
value of transcription have been clearly stated on numerous occasions. 
Even so, a recent author of a book on spoken English for foreigners 
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fact misleading to ask whether Phonetics is necessary for language ) 
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writes of a rival method: “‘ the text of the book is printed in phonetic 
English, that is, in a language which does not exist”. (This same 
writer himself, incidentally, makes use of a transcription—and a bad 
one, for he gives vegetables as “‘ vegetéblez”.) It is impossible to 
insist too strongly that phonetic transcription is merely a tool of which 


the foreign language teacher will avail himself if he thinks it useful 
to do so. 


The language teacher, then, will inevitably be a phonetician. How 
much training will he or she need to be a good one, and how. can it be 
obtained ? 


Clearly, it is not necessary to acquire the phonetic knowledge of the 
professional phonetician (whose training takes years). A correspondent 
in English Language Teaching was quite mistaken when he wrote: 
“it is not pedagogically sound for teachers without a confident 
knowledge of the cardinal vowels to try and teach the English vowels ”’. 
In fact, as Mr. Peter MacCarthy subsequently pointed out, it will make 
no difference to his ability to teach the English vowels whether a teacher 
knows the cardinal vowels (which are very difficult to learn) or not. 
For effective pronunciation teaching in a general English language 
course, the teacher’s requirements are briefly as follows. On the 
theoretical side he needs an understanding of how the vocal organs work, 
and of how spoken utterance may best be analysed and described for 
teaching purposes; and a knowledge of the phonetic structure of 


} English and of his pupils’ native language. On the practical side he 


needs an ear sufficiently trained to diagnose mistakes, and vocal organs 
sufficiently under control to produce isolated English sounds and 
imitations of pupils’ mispronunciations ; and some acquaintance with 
those tricks of the phonetic trade which provide short cuts in correcting 
mistakes. The theoretical side is admirably dealt with in several 
textbooks, and requires freedom from preconceived ideas, rather than 
time, for its assimilation. The practical sensory training, it is true, 
can be obtained only from a phonetician (a few, exceptionally gifted, 
individuals may manage without), but I know from experience that 
it can be imparted in a comparatively short time. The authorities 
concerned with provision of language teachers should make it their 
business to see that such sensory training is available to all who 
desire it. 

This minimum of phonetic proficiency should be within the reach 
of every language teacher. The more he knows, the better, of course ; 
but even a little knowledge and skill is not a dangerous thing in the 
hands (or rather the ears and tongue) of a teacher who knows what 
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he is doing. There are, however, four points in the application of 
this knowledge which need consideration. 


First of these is the danger of misplaced zeal. A language teacher 
who knows something of Phonetics should not be anxious to demonstrate 
that he is an initiate into a mystery. Phonetics is a technique for the 
teacher, and not a subject to be taught. Some people would go so 
far as to say that the word “ Phonetics ” should never be mentioned 
in class; in any case, it should not be forgotten that the teacher is 
teaching pronunciation, and not Phonetics. One might put it even 
more strongly and insist that he is teaching English, and not 
pronunciation. No words or sentences, for example, should be 
introduced merely to illustrate points of pronunciation (though a 
wisely graded vocabulary will avoid introducing phonetic difficulties 
too early), and the attainment of fluency should not be sacrificed to 
perfection of detail. The enthusiast may find himself, if he is not 
careful, with pupils who have a good pronunciation but nothing to 
pronounce. 

The second point concerns the use of that valuable accessory, 
phonetic transcription. It must be recognised that there is no agreed 
procedure in this matter ; indeed, it is not possible, on the evidence 
so far available, to make definitive pronouncements. It seems fairly 


certain that the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association, as | 


used in this periodical, is more satisfactory than the many others 
unfortunately in use; and that the “ broadest”? application of this 
alphabet to English, as in the works of Mr. Scott and Mr. MacCarthy, 
is the best for general purposes. But even so, the teacher has four 
different courses open to him when starting to teach a language to a 
class of beginners: (a) he may give the traditional orthography only, 
leaving transcription to be introduced later; (6) he may give 
transcription as the only written form, leaving the orthography till 
later ; (c) both transcription and orthography may be given from the 
start; (d) he may avoid any written form at the beginning, either 


orthography or transcription (or both) being brought in after a purely | 


oral stage of teaching. All four of these procedures have been tried in 
practice, and it is clear that each may be suitable in certain circumstances. 

The late-nineteenth century advocates of language teaching reform 
attached great importance to the adoption of procedure (0), and either 
() or (c) are still the most favoured by advanced thought in linguistic | , 
pedagogy. There is, however, a good deal to be said for (a). The} 
reformers concerned themselves first with what had been most) 
neglected in the past—the spoken language, and in particular the| 
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handling of pronunciation ; it is thus natural that the use of transcription 
should have been felt to be vital. But nowadays reform has spread to 
her | all aspects of the subject, and one important feature of modern method 
at€ js that in the beginning stages a limited, selected, vocabulary is used. 
the [t is not difficult for the learner to master the pronunciation of every 
SO word, within this vocabulary, separately; and spelling anomalies 
aed are much less disturbing than when vocabulary is unrestricted. Indeed, 
F IS ‘as Mr. C. K. Ogden has pointed out, such anomalies may even have 
ven amnemonic value. Moreover it is often possible, especially with young 
not pupils, to teach the pronunciation of each word as a whole, without 
be | splitting it up into constituents to which transcription draws attention. 
1 4 This makes for fluency from the start, and there is some evidence that 
tes |jt also helps towards rapid silent reading. Later on, when the learner 
| tO *has begun to feel at home in the language, he should be taught phonetic 
not |transcription and so made able to use such things as pronouncing 
, tO | dictionaries. It is to be noted that procedure (a) has an added advantage 
for pupils whose mother tongue is not written in the Roman alphabet ; 
ory, | procedure (c) would mean, for them, learning two Roman systems of 
reed | writing simultaneously. 


-nc€ There are other ways besides phonetic transcription of making clear 


rly | the distribution of sounds in a word (which is all that a transcription 
ls 8S} does). Numbers can be printed over vowel letters to show to which 
hers} particular sounds they refer, and silent consonants may be indicated 
this by placing dots under them, or printing them in italics. Such methods 
thy, | are of respectable antiquity, and on occasion may be as useful as more 


four} orthodox phonetic symbols. 

Oa = iad 

ot } There is also what is called “ imitated pronunciation.” It has a 
b 


bad reputation (though it is a time-honoured device, and has been 

ee employed in various English books for at least the last 400 years). 
|“ Imitated pronunciation ” gives approximate equivalents of the sounds 
of the language being learnt in the spelling conventions of the learner’s 
mother tongue. Less reputable language manuals, which promise the 
d a learner that he is not going to be bothered by “‘ phonetics ”, make use 
; of it, and the following example from a certain French Made Buy shows 
it at its worst: “lah root ay bel, mays el ay presk ahmprahteekahbl 
ohn eevair”’. It is not always to be despised, however, and there are 
sometimes opportunities, for a teacher thoroughly familiar with the 
— sound-system of his pupils’ mother tongue, of putting it to good use. 
7 | For example, Rumanians are more fortunately placed, when learning 
t) English, than many other people, because they not only possess in their 
| own language a vowel of the same quality as the ubiquitous English 
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“* neutral ” vowel [2], but they have a recognised letter for it: 4. This 


gives an “imitated pronunciation ” of English for Rumanians a very | ; 


good start ; and a useful short cut to the pronunciation of, for instance, 
an adventure, is to ask a pupil to read “an advencia”’, particularly when 
the pupil has not been told in advance what English phrase is going to 
result. In the same way, but departing slightly though intelligibly 
from Rumanian spelling conventions, “‘baan” is the quickest way of 
teaching burn ; and “ baun ” (or better, perhaps, “b4aun’”’) will produce | 
a tolerable bone needing only a small adjustment. Naturally it would 
not be possible to work out a complete system on these lines, though one 
could go a great deal further than I have indicated here. This device is 
not, of course, put forward as a substitute for transcription, but as a 
possible teaching trick when course (a) above is adopted, and in many | 
cases it will produce pronunciations which are only a starting point 
for further practice. Most languages offer at least a few opportunities | 
for using it. | 


The third point to be considered is that people vary, to a surprising | 
extent, in ability to learn the pronunciation of foreign languages. 
Every phonetician must have had the experience, at some time or | 
other, of meeting a person to whom the imitation of the most exotic 
sounds at first hearing presented no difficulty at all. At the other 
extreme are a more numerous minority who are hopelessly recalcitrant, 
and for whom any deviation from the native sound system is apparently 
impossible. These two extremes are said to differ from each other 
in the matter of “‘ear”’; but what exactly this ear consists of is 
mysterious enough. A good ear for languages does not seem to be 
a manifestation of the same gift as a musical ear, nor to be correlated 
with it: a musical ear is mainly concerned with pitch differences, 
whereas the phonetic ear discriminates between complex noises. 
A fine musical ear, moreover, is not necessarily accompanied by any | 
ability to perform, but a phonetically acute ear is usually detected 
only by great skill in manipulating the vocal apparatus. The poet’s 
ear for language seems to be a different thing again, and poets have 
been guilty of as silly remarks on pronunciation as anyone else: a | 
modern poet, with a deserved reputation for successful experiment in 
rhyme and verbal “ colour ”’, has declared in print that the last sound of 
the word missed is not the same as that of mist. Whatever a good ear 
may consist’ of, the teacher who finds a pupil so gifted is lucky: he| 
has a useful stimulus for the rest of the class, and sometimes for himself 
in moments of despair. | 


A bad ear, on the other hand, is something more than the simple | 
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The teacher of foreign languages will encounter 
many difficulties in imparting a good pronunciation which have no 
immediate connection with linguistic ability or the general intelligence 
of the pupil. The extreme reluctance of some people to attempt any 
unusual feats with their vocal organs, their embarrassment at 


‘demonstrations of tongue positions, their resentment at any objective 


analytic approach to speech problems, point to deep-seated troubles 
more safely dealt with by a psychiatrist than the teacher. When a case 
of this kind is noticed it is best left alone in public, or the lesson will 
end in tears. 


Another curious type of resistance to learning pronunciation appears 
fairly commonly among language students ; it arises from a feeling 
that accurate pronunciation of a language not one’s own is not “ good 
form”. Somerset Maugham has said that experience has taught 
him to beware of Englishmen with perfect French accents : they usually 
turn out to be diplomats or card-sharpers. A fear, not usually so 
explicit as of being taken for a diplomat or a card-sharper, but at least 
of making oneself suspect or ridiculous to one’s fellow countrymen, can 
be found among many otherwise promising performers. The fear, it 
must be admitted, is not ungrounded, and the social pressure of others 
may be very powerful. Two bilingual daughters of one of my colleagues 
were educated in France until about the age of twelve, and were then 
put to school in England. A term or so later, their father was 
astonished to hear them one evening speaking French together in the 
most English of accents. Their explanation was that they were doing 
their homework, and that life at school would be intolerable if they were 
to use in class the kind of French they used in France. 


This kind of thing is by no means confined to the English, as one 
might at first suspect; I have come across it in many places, always 
with surprise. I remember successfully teaching the vowels [9 :] 
and [ou] to a class of Egyptians, all of them fluent in English, and 
at the end of the hour expressing the hope that they would introduce 
the sounds they had just learnt into their English conversation. They 
were surprised at the suggestion, and protested that they could not 
possibly do so; it would not be “ natural ”, they said, and they would 
feel extremely uncomfortable if overheard talking in that “ affected ” 
way (their own expression) by their friends. 


The teacher must be on the look out for manifestations of such 
feelings, and deal with them tactfully, for these resistances will seldom 
yield to rational argument. 
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My fourth point can be only briefly touched on. It concerns the | 
purpose, in a general language course, of pronunciation teaching. 
What standard of performance is this expected to produce in the pupil ? | 
The obvious answer would seem to be that it should if possible produce 
perfection, and most planned pronunciation teaching tacitly assumes 
this end. Even if, under normal class conditions, perfection may be 
a goal which is seldom attained, it is nevertheless the goal which is 
set. But although this seems the obvious answer, and is certainly the 
usual practice, I am not sure that it is right ; and I believe, moreover, 
that a different answer will imply different planning of the pronunciation 
side of the course. 


Is it really necessary for most language learners to acquire a perfect 
pronunciation ? Intending secret agents and intending teachers have 
to, of course, but most other language learners need no more than a 
comfortably intelligible pronunciation (and by ‘“ comfortably ” 
intelligible, I mean a pronunciation which can be understood with little 
or no conscious effort on the part of the listener). I believe that 
pronunciation teaching should have, not a goal which must of necessity 
be normally an unrealised ideal, but a /imited purpose which will be 
completely fulfilled; the attainment of intelligibility. The learner, 
instead of being taken systematically through each English vowel and 
each consonant, and later, if there is time, through the complexities of 
intonation and rhythm, would have presented to him certain carefully 
chosen features on which to concentrate, the rest of his pronunciation 
being left to no more than a general supervision. 


It must incidentally be pointed out that the problem hardly arises 
where young children are concerned. They possess a remarkable 
facility for acquiring strange sounds, and under favourable circumstances 
there is little difficulty in teaching a near-perfect pronunciation to 
them in class. But there comes a time—perhaps at puberty—when 
the faculty for easy imitation is lost. If language learning starts 
after this time, systematic (and painful) instruction in pronunciation 
is necessary—though Dr. Johnson put it, perhaps, too strongly when he 
said “‘ after a certain age we cannot learn to pronounce a new language ” 
(but then he did not believe in phoneticians). Johnson thought a 
change took place in “‘ the pliability of the organs ” ; but whatever the 
cause, and whenever exactly the change occurs, most language teaching 
takes place after the dividing line has been passed, and my suggestion 
of a limited goal in pronunciation teaching is for those whose organs, 
as Johnson said, have “‘ become stiff ”’. 
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For this limited goal, then, it must first be decided which features 


, of English pronunciation are important for intelligibility (this will 
| depend on the phonetic structure of English); secondly it must 


—S 


be decided which of these features will require the learner’s attention 
(this will depend on the phonetic structure of the learner’s mother 
tongue). It is important for intelligibility, for example, that the 
vowel sounds in the words Jaw and low, or bad and bud, should be 
distinguished ; but whether these are among the distinctions which 
will concern the learner is essentially a local problem, and one which 
must be worked out by experts. It is not important for intelligibility, 
on the other hand, to differentiate the [1] sounds in the words J/eaf 
and feel, and this would therefore be a distinction with which the 
learner need not be bothered. It should be noted, however, that the 
goal is a comfortably intelligible pronunciation, and the use of a “‘ dark ” 
[1] in the word feel is one of those points which, though not essential, 
make for greater ease of listening. If points such as these can be 
taught at little cost to the learner, they should find a place in the 
programme of pronunciation teaching ; for a Frenchman the labour 
of learning a “‘ dark” [1] would be considerable, but speakers of 


| Arabic, once they realise that they have one themselves in the word 





Allah, can adopt it with much less trouble. 


The order of points, as well as their selection, is important; they 
will require to be graded rather carefully, since it is not possible to 
teach them all at the same time. A completely random ordering of 
points would be unwise, because teaching pronunciation means 
inculcating a series of muscular habits, which, if the teaching is 
successful, must be performed unconsciously (awareness of the process 
of articulation interferes with the whole of the rest of speech). Habits 
once made are not easily broken, and while pupils may be forming, 
under the teacher’s direction, good habits on some points, they may at 
the same time be forming, on their own, bad habits on other points with 
which the teacher intends to deal later. It is therefore necessary 
that the points dealt with first should be those which are likely to 
give the greatest trouble, those on which good habits are vital from 
the outset—even if this means going from a particular vowel to a 
consonant and back to another vowel. 


A programme of teaching based on this limited, “ intelligibility ”’, 
goal may very possibly give prominence to unexpected features. 
Thus questions of rhythm will, for many learners, be quite as important 
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as the articulate sounds. Rhythm need not concern, for example, a 


German, but very possibly speakers of French should give attention to | 


it before they tackle anything else. 


Except for the selected points, the learner may use his own native 
sounds ; and even on the selected points it will very often be distinctions 
that are important rather than the quality of the sounds themselves. 
Although the vowels in bad and bud must be kept apart, it is not essential 
to make the former the very “front” variety represented by the 
phonetic symbol [#]; and in this connection it is perhaps opportune 
to reconsider a basic assumption. It is commonly taken for granted 
that foreigners should be taught to speak the style of English, usually 
called “‘ Received Pronunciation”, which has been so fully (and 


dispassionately) described by Daniel Jones. This assumption has been } 


questioned occasionally in the past, and I should like to do so again. 
It is true that Received Pronunciation is socially the most advantageous 
of the dialects of England when used in that country; but outside 
England, in the rest of the English-speaking world (including Scotland), 
it carries with it no special privileges, though it is, of course, widely 
understood. There are, moreover, other forms of English which in 
England itself rank socially equal with Received Pronunciation— 
Scottish, Irish, and American dialects, for example. For the foreigner 
the great drawback to Received Pronunciation is that it is equipped 
with a peculiarly difficult set of vowel sounds; and in view of the 
fact that many foreigners who learn English intend to use it elsewhere 
than in England, and that numbers of English teachers abroad do not 
use Received Pronunciation (for it is not by any means the dialect of 
all educated Englishmen), I believe there is a case to be made out 
against basing a “‘ limited goal ” programme of pronunciation teaching 
on this particular style. There is certainly room for experiment both 
in teaching other dialects, and in exploring the potentialities of a 
“* synthetic ”’ style of speech as a basis. 


A great deal of English is taught abroad, in all parts of the world. 
This teaching meets with conspicuous lack of success in the realm 
of pronunciation. I would like to suggest that a limited goal, such 


— 


as I have briefly described, might do something towards remedying | 


this regrettable state of affairs by providing an efficient and economical 
programme, capable of inclusion in the most crowded syllabus. I 
certainly do not wish to suggest that this procedure will mean that the 
teacher need know any the less Phonetics. 
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Music in Language-Teaching 
By Betty Gravenall 


It seems adventurous and even impractical to plead the case for 
music in language-teaching, when music in many schools in Britain is 
still a Cinderella subject. Though enlightenment is coming, it is 
certainly not impossible to find educational establishments where 
*“* Music” on the time-table means the introduction of a harassed and 
hopelessly inadequate teacher endeavouring to teach a band of lusty 
and undisciplined pupils a commonplace song about daffodils or some 
other more unlikely flower. 


Happily, the subject Music is gradually acquiring status, and it is 
becoming understood that class-singing is one branch only of a study 
which includes musical history, score-reading, critical and knowledge- 
able listening, the relation between music and life. Even the baser types 
of music to which one is subjected in some cafés and cinemas are not 
excluded, but to these manifestations a spirit of decent criticism is 
applied. With this connotation, the study of music is not then restricted 
to performers ; the intelligent listener comes into his own, though it is 
undeniable that appreciation of any composition becomes fuller when 
one has played it oneself, however inadequately. 


Again, the study of music as a subject isolated and unrelated to the 
rest of the curriculum is disappearing slowly. The good music-teacher 
will include in his syllabus a large slice of musical history, and by 
teaching the development and the “ isotherms ” of music in our history 
he will help to complete the picture presented by the teacher of litera- 
ture, history, geography and science. 


All this probably seems highly irrelevant, with no bearing at all on 
language-study. It is on the contrary, I maintain, very closely related 
to it. Language teachers of any merit teach with equal care both the 
spoken and written language. In the bad old days of the dreary droning 
of grammatical rules, often memorised without example to illumine 
them, correct pronunciation was regarded as a luxury. The teacher who 
knew his syntax was accredited even if his accent was intolerably bad ; 
fortunately, that doctrine has gone. The good teacher of language must 
have a keen ear for sound, a knowledge of the mechanism used in making 
correct sounds and skill in uttering them. It may indeed be argued that 
the best linguists have a musical ear, though the converse is certainly 
not true, as some musicians are shockingly bad language-students, and 
in any case a good linguist is not necessarily a good teacher. 
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Nevertheless, given a musical teacher of languages, it may be taken 


for granted that into his lesson will be introduced songs of the country | 


he is teaching about. I would further urge that, even without a 
naturally musical teacher, music or at least singing should be an integral 
part of language-study. By singing I do not mean the tuneless screaming 
of two or three hackneyed ditties to the point of nausea ; I mean the 
singing of songs of some intrinsic musical value and at the same time 
important to the study of the language, both in their vocabulary and 
content of their words and in their social background. If the teacher 
can neither play nor sing adequately, he must persuade or coerce his 
musical colleagues into recording the accompaniment of the songs whose 
words he wants to teach the class. If recording apparatus is not available 
where he teaches, the local broadcasting-station will very often help with 


facilities, and the whole process is by no means excessively expensive..: 


The advantages of language-learning from song are numerous. First, 
the memory is helped incomparably by rhythm, and when the beat is 
associated with a pleasant melody, the learner is doubly aided. Consider 
how monotonous and unnatural the repetition of spoken words and 
phrases becomes, and yet how natural it is to repeat the same words and 
phrases in the form of song. As well as the vocabulary, one learns the 
background of the song. Folk-songs, generally the most suitable for 
class-work, are remarkable for their vivid presentation of social be- 
haviour and tradition. In teaching a new language, the sensitive teacher 
will, before beginning the formal instruction of the subject, describe 
briefly the people who speak it, their way of life, their contemporary 
social state and outlook. The cultural output of any nation is a mani- 
festation of its character, and listening to its music tells a parc of the 
story as essential as reading its literature or observing its painting. It 
will be found that the folk-songs of a nation are readily recognisable and 
betray national characteristics, trends and tastes with astonishing clarity. 
In England today we still find ourselves a little overwhelmed by the 
richness, variety and complexity of our 20th century music, which is in 
its way just as significant as our modern literature; and it is undeniable 
that the teacher of English who wants to teach the language neglects 
his job when he alienates the language-learning process from its back- 
ground. In some cases our literature and music are inextricably linked 
together, as in Britten’s “‘ Peter Grimes ”’, to which libretto and music 
the student of English should be introduced, if only briefly. If language- 
study is to fulfil its rich potentialities, it must be broadened ; it must 
extend beyond the field of words and phrases into an appreciation of 
the symbols and concepts which are their overtones. 
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I am painting an ideal picture. I have admitted, to forestall argu- 
ments, that language-teachers are not necessarily musicians. I now 
admit, with bitter recollections, that class-time is not unlimited and 
must indeed be carefully parcelled out. But I still argue that at least 
half an hour a term can be devoted to the broad outlines of musical 
history, and that fifteen minutes may be stolen for singing in at least 


, one lesson every fortnight ; more would be preferable, of course. 


The direct “‘ methodists ” will cavil and plead that scientific vocabu- 
lary control and the application of their method is incompatible with the 
teaching of songs ; this is irrefutable. It is necessary to describe the 
spirit of a song and to put it into its social setting before teaching it, 
and such an explanation will, in the early stages of the language, have 


, to be made in the learner’s language. This will exclude large numbers 


of teachers, though again one must concede the fact that one teaches 
more intelligently and helpfully when one knows the student’s language. 
Then, of course, songs do not introduce new words according to the 
tenets of the vocabulary controllers. But a careful selection of songs will 
yet build up a vocabulary logically and usefully enough for all but the 
purists. The teacher of English will find that some of the simpler songs 
in the familiar National Song Book will provide excellent pronunciation 
drill and will teach useful vocabulary. Such old favourites as “ Early 
One Morning ” and “ Drink to me Oaly ” may well come into the very 
early lessons. A little later, Cecil Sharp’s “‘ English Folk Songs ” will 
provide delightful melodies (and incidentally some superb examples of 
model airs) and give vivid glimpses of different aspects of our life and 
traditions. For instance, the farming-song beginning, “ It’s delightful 
to see one evening in spring the sheep coming home from the fold ”’, is 
not only packed with useful words and phrases but gives a realistic 
glimpse of pastoral England, with a lovely tune into the bargain. There 


| is a rich store of craft and artisan songs, of sea-shanties (not all in 





honour of the tipsy sailor) and of tuneful and entertaining ballads of 
the “‘ Polly Oliver ” style. 

For more sophisticated or adult classes, Books I and II (particularly 
Book I) of Frederick Keel’s arrangements of Elizabethan Love Lyrics 
are very suitable. Some of the songs are rhythmically difficult, but there 
are simple ones, too. The airs are lovely, and the student will learn, as 
well as the poems, something of the spirit of Elizabethan music and it 
may help him to understand the fond frequency with which we refer 
to our Golden Age. 


There is of course an ample supply of songs, simple and melodic 


| enough for class use, to be found in modern works, particularly those 
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of Peter Warlock. His setting of “ Passing By” is infinitely more 
charming than the well-known, four-square version, and though the 
accompaniment is difficult to read, its melodic line is simple and easily 
singable, so that given a record of the accompaniment, the language 
teacher with slight musical gifts can manage very well. Other songs of 
his provide excellent drill in enunciation—e.g., “ Jillian of Berry ”’, 
“Twelve Oxen ’”—and the tunes again are simple. Armstrong Gibbs, 
Arthur Somervell and others have all done some pleasant settings of 
well-known poems, many of which are perfectly suitable for the 
language-teacher. Vaughan Williams has produced, in addition to his 
bigger and more complex works, some lovely ballads, and I can think 
of no better way of teaching a class to appreciate R. L. Stevenson’s 
“* Songs of Travel ” than letting them hear Vaughan Williams’ settings. 


I have tried to show how varied a selection of songs there are available 
for use in language-study. I have referred to some of the practical snags 
there are in the way of using music to its fullest extent, and I hope I 
have also shown ways of overcoming most of these obstacles. Some 
teachers will of course admittedly find it impossible to introduce music 


{ 


into their programme, particularly if they have classes cramming for a | 


particular examination. Others will have the unenviable and impossible 
commission of teaching their pupils in six weeks or less enough of a new 
language to enable them to shop painlessly and with the minimum of 
linguistic and financial trouble. These categories of student would 
obviously apply sanctions if they were obliged to sing folk-songs instead 
of learning to ask the way to the nearest railway-station. Some teachers 
may feel that songs would not be popular with adult classes, but I would | 
urge them to experiment. Song is an essential part of life, and it is just 
as important for the student to learn national songs as to memorise lists 
of names of birds, beasts and fishes. I maintain that it is as necessary 
for the student to hear a Purcell song as it is to listen to a poem of | 
Wordsworth, and singing a good musical setting of a worth-while poem 


brings double return for probably the same time and effort. 


It will be noticed that I have not advocated the introduction of the 
modern popular song “hit”, and I hope I shall not therefore be 
considered old fashioned. Apart from their dubious musical value, their 
lyrics are so often sheer rubbish and not infrequently used for the sake 
of a facile rhyme, ungrammatical forms or ugly slang which are rather 
object-lessons of what to avoid in language. So leave out the popular 
song, which will unfortunately probably get learnt anyway, and choose 
songs in standard English, leaving until later stages songs with archaic 
or dialectal forms. Omit the slang altogether ! 
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nore I append a very short book-list for teachers who are prepared to give 
the | my doctrine a trial, but for any readers needing fuller documentation, 
asily | I shall be delighted to supply an adequate bibliography. 





uage 1. Blom, Eric: Music in England (Pelican). 
zs of 2. Dent, E. J.: Opera (Pelican.) 
ry” 3. Myers, Rollo: Music in the Modern World. 

. 4. Sharp, Cecil: English Folk Song: Some Conclusions. 
bbs, | 5. Turner, W. J.: English Music (Britain in Pictures series) 
Ss of | 6. Warlock, Peter: The English Ayre. 

the 7. Westrup, J. A.: Henry Purcell. 
8. National Song Book. 
) his 9. Oxford Book of Carols. 
hink 10. Elizabethan Love Lyrics (arr. Frederick Keel). Books 1 & 11. 
on’s 
ngs. | 


able{ The Teaching of Languages in the 


nag: : 
ang Chilean New Secondary School 

ome | By Ramiro Paez 

usic 

or : | The teaching of foreign languages is a serious problem anywhere. 


ible | How must they be taught ? What aspects should be emphasised ? In 
new dealing with these problems we must not neglect certain fundamental 
n of | factors in the social and cultural environment of the student. These 
uld | include the quality and attainment of pupils and teachers ; the interests 
read} and aims of the scholars ; the prevailing customs and ideas ; the time 
hers| available in the curriculum for the teaching of the language ; and the 
yuld} teaching materials—textbooks, pictures, films, records, etc.—possessed 
just) by the schools. 


lists During the last century and at the beginning of the present one, 
sary | modern languages were taught in Chile as if they were dead languages : 
1 of| reading, translation, grammar and literature. French, English and 
9em | German came second in importance to Latin. When modern ideas on 
foreign language teaching appeared, they were quickly welcomed and 

the / applied, and things are now quite different. In most of the secondary 
be | schools Latin is no longer taught, and English has become the principal 
heir} foreign language, a very logical change as nowadays our closest cultural 
ake | and economic relations—outside the sister republics of Latin America— 
ther} are with the United States and England, France and other European 
ular | countries coming second in importance to these English-speaking 
ose} countries. Formerly the cultural influence of Spain was the most 
iaic}| powerful factor in the development of the Latin American republics. 
This is amply illustrated by the close unity that exists throughout them 
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in the matter of language and in their political, social and economic 
aspirations ; but since the beginning of the last century, independence 
from the mother country’s tutelage has caused the Latin American 
leaders to have a wider outlook and to interest themselves in the ideas 
of other countries. France, with its ideals of liberty, equality, fraternity 
and democracy, and its outstanding contribution to culture and the arts 
was the first of the new outside influences. Next came England and the 
United States with their democratic record in both individual and 
political liberty and their industrial development. Then Germany with 
its technical and scientific progress, its philosophy and music; and 
Italy, with its arts and its centuries-old traditions. These influences 
could not but be reflected in teaching. Students needed to make 
contact with these cultures and skills, and the best way to attain their 
objectives was to study European languages. The languages most 
suitable for the purpose were English, French, German and Italian, and 
they therefore began to be taught. 


In the teaching of these languages we have aimed at as complete a 
mastery as possible through training in hearing, reading, speaking and 
writing ; or in other words, understanding the spoken language, under- 
standing the written language, oral expression and written expression. 
To attain these objectives completely is in practice almost impossible. 
It may be possible for a few born linguists but it is difficult for those 
with little linguistic skill. Many of such students have to give up their 
studies because of their inability to master all four aspects of language 
learning. Nor is it economical to attempt so much, in view of the 
strictly limited number of pupils who at the end of their secondary 
education manage to attain the objectives. It would not justify the time, 
effort and money spent in the teaching of the language. Furthermore, 
it is of little practical value in Chilean life to attempt mastery of all four 
skills as the opportunities for speaking and writing foreign languages 
are limited. For these reasons the ‘‘ Comisién de Renovacién Gradual 
de la Ensefianza Secundaria ” (Committee for the Gradual Reform of 
Secondary Education), a body appointed by the Ministry of Education, 
has thought advisable to recommend as the major aim in the teaching of 
foreign languages the understanding of the written language as an 
instrument for the cultural development of the student, without 
neglecting the other aims as far as existing resources allow. In this way 
more opportunities are offered to all students, as even weak pupils can 
easily read and understand a foreign language ; and this is of greater 
practical value, as it is possible to provide a great variety of books and 
periodicals written in the foreign language for those interested in reading 
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it, whereas it is most difficult to offer equivalent facilities in all the 
schools of the country to those interested in speaking and writing it. 


The reform of Secondary Education started in Chile only a few years 
ago, in March 1945. As a reaction against the rigidity of the traditional 
School which imposed a uniform syllabus for everybody and gave more 
importance to the acquisition of knowledge than to the formation 
of character, the Committee for Reform asserts that teaching 
methods should take into consideration individual differences and 
encourage initiative and responsibility in the student as the best means 
of developing in him his capacities for self-expression and self-control. 
Education consists not in forming an “ élite”? which enjoys a position 
of privilege or of special prestige in society (disregarding the fact that 
modern society requires a great number of individuals well trained in 
various fields of activity), but in giving everybody the type of education 
which will train him to be a useful member of society in accordance 


| with his own abilities. For these reasons the Chilean New Secondary 





School has three different types of syllabus : compulsory (plan comin), 
variable (plan variable) and complementary (plan complementario), to 
meet all the requirements of life and education. 


The curriculum is concerned more with the pupil’s personal life and 
the life of the com.aunity than with the subjects, and is organized in 
accordance with these functional objectives. It is based upon the 
fundamental problems of human life, embracing all those activities 
characteristic of modern society. 


> 


The “ plan comin ” is compulsory for all pupils and its purpose is 
to satisfy the general needs of preparation for life through a minimum 
of the knowledge, experience, habits and attitudes necessary to social 
life. 

The “ plan variable ” establishes the compulsory selection of certain 
subjects taking individual differences into account, and its purpose is to 
satisfy aspirations connected with vocational and specialised training. 


> 


The “ plan complementario ” is completely optional. Its aim is to 
encourage gifted pupils with a great capacity for work or with outstand- 
ing abilities. They are allowed to take up to three periods a week in any 
subject from the “‘ plan variable ’” not compulsory for them in that plan. 
The selection of these subjects is made under the control of the psycho- 
logist or vocational guide. 


An indispensable complement of a system of studies conceived in 
such a way is the guidance bureau. The psychologist, who must have 
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a deep knowledge of the child’s mind, studies the pupil’s school qualifi- 
cations, his capacity, abilities, interests, and economic and social} 
background. He guides the pupil in his personal problems and in the (4) 
choice of subjects and activities of both “ plan variable” and “‘ comple-| * 
mentario”’. He supervises the progress of the pupil and helps, when “ J 
necessary, his rehabilitation by means of individual and group assistance. | me 


































In order to fulfil the basic principles of the reform the Committee 
recommends the use of active methods to allow the development of the . . 
child’s personality. These active methods include work units, centres a 
of interest, laboratory work, supervised studies, etc. a 


With respect to modern languages, the Reform stipulates the teaching | pu 
of two compulsory languages, i.e., English and French, in the first four | ch: 
grades of the “ plan comun.” In the two upper forms living languages ( ag} 
are included in the “ plan variable,” and the student may choose either 
English or French. Other languages, Latin included, are in the “ plan 
complementario ”’. 


| Ge 

is | 

The objectives of the teaching of living languages in the “ plan | cu 
comun” are: (1) to put the pupil in touch with life in the foreign | ba 
country seen through the various manifestations of its culture; (2) to fa 
form the habit of using reading in the foreign tongue as an instrument | an 
of study and research with the help of both dictionaries and books of | Sp 
reference ; (3) to give the pupil the basis which will allow him to | fo 
improve the spoken language if later on he has the need and the oppor- | of 
tunity of using it. Although the number of those pupils who may need | Cl 
the spoken language is very limited, the school must give the funda- | in 
mentals which help to develop this capacity : habits of correct articu- Br 
lation, fundamental knowledge of syntax, adequate use of everyday | C 
expressions wich the correct intonation etc. ye 


In the “ plan variable’, aimed at satisfying the special interests of 


the pupils, the principal objectives are : (1) to give the pupils the know- 7 
ledge of a special aspect of the language—artistic, scientific or technical } t6. 
—by following the cultural aspect that interests them; (2) to teach 
literature ; (3) to train the pupil in listening and understanding the | 
spoken language, and to speak with some fluency. se 
al 


From these objectives the pupil is entitled to choose the one most | ¢ 
in accordance with his special interests. 


In the “ plan comun ”’ there are four units which are progressively 
developed during the several years of study. These units are: (1) our 
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environment ; (2) the development of the foreign country ; (3) life in 


the foreign country ; the work of the people ; contemporary events ; 
(4) Fine Arts and Literature. 


This brief exposition shows that the curriculum of the Chilean 
“ Liceo Renovado ” is highly flexible and adaptable to all the require- 
ments of society. It is also scientific and realistic because it is based on 
life in its various aspects and on the child’s nature with its wealth of 
abilities and individual differences. This is a great step forward in the 
education of the adolescent. As to the teaching of modern languages, 
the arrangement of subjects in units and the simplicity of the aims of 
the “ plan comun ”’, and the transfer of literature to the “ plan variable”, 
put together with other subjects considered to be of a specialised 
character, will make the learning ‘of languages much easier and more 
agreeable, and the results much more effective and positive. 


The aims are not the same for all modern languages. French and 
German, for instance, have mainly a cultural importance, and emphasis 
is given to understanding che written language. English has also a great 
cultural importance, which is taken into account as its fundamental 


radio, and the constant visits of English and North American tourists 
and sailors to Chilean cities and ports create a great interest in 
speaking the English language. There are many who want to learn it 
for its value in commerce. Every year there is an increase in the number 
of courses by correspondence and by radio. British and North American 
Cultural Institutes are becoming overcrowded with those who are 
interested in learning how to speak and write English. Public lectures on 


) British culture and life in these Institutes are full to overflowing. The 
day | 


_ 


the 
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Cambridge Examination of Proficiency in English is being taken every 
year by a greater number of persons in the British Institutes. The 
British Council has cultural Institutes in Santiago, Valparaiso, and 
other cities. In Valparaiso and other ports students stop English 
speaking sailors in the street to speak with them. All this justifies the 
teaching of spoken English. 


The reform started in Chile in March 1945 with the creation of four 
experimental schools. In the following years others have been created, 
and some of the old schools have been adapted to the new system. The 
Committee hopes to reform all the secondary schools within a few 
years and when this aspiration is fulfilled, then they will have achieved 
one of the most modern and radical educational reforms of this century 
in the New World. 
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An English Supervisor in Iraq 
By H. Coulthard Burrow 


A few years ago the Ministry of Education in Iraq appointed officials 
to supervise the teaching of English at all levels in schools. They 
were given the title of “‘ Supervisor” in preference to “ Inspector ”’, 
since their chief function was to advise, recommend and make 
constructive criticism rather than report in the normal inspectoral 
way. Each had his own territory, mine being the province of Mosul 
in North West Iraq, covering about 14,500 sq. miles and stretching 
up to the mountainous frontier of Turkey, an area ranging from plain 
to mountain and inhabited by people of varied race and religion. 
Certain groups had their own schools but all, whether Moslem, 
Christian or Jew, came under the control of the Director of Education 
in the chief town, Mosul. 


At the time of taking over my duties my practical experience of 
the teaching of English at Primary and Intermediate levels was 
negligible. Of book knowledge I had plenty but I was fully aware 


of the vast difference between these theories and their application | 
in classrooms under the particular circumstances in which each teacher ! 


finds himself. The traffic would clearly be two-way—I must be 
prepared to profit by the teachers’ experience and acquaint myself 
with their problems, giving in return advice, or any solution to their 
difficulties. My intention was to select for propagation all the good 
points in the system and eradicate the bad, rather than impose a method. 

Experience came rapidly since most of the schools in my area were 
Primary or Intermediate. The province like the majority of others 
in Iraq, had only two secondary schools, one for boys, the other for 
girls, both in the main town. In all three grades English was taught, 
beginning in the sth class, the last but one, in prynary schools, and 
continuing through three years of Intermediate classes and two at the 
Secondary level. A student who completed the entire course would 
thus receive seven years instruction in the English language. It was 
frequently urged that these studies should begin in the 4th class primary 
as the average age of the children was fairly high. 

The duties, by nature of the variety of schools and their situation 
in the surrounding country, promised to be interesting. They involved 
visits to schools in Mosul, long journeys in the mountains to the more 
remote villages, discussion classes, exhibitions, and, outside school 
hours, meetings and English classes for teachers ; the last were held 
in the British Institute, perhaps in the terrace overlooking the Tigris 
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'and the ruins of Nineveh. In the town a day’s programme would 
consist of a planned tour of one section of the town. To reach the 
| schools I would pass through the steep, winding, narrow streets and 
‘als under the arches of the old part of Mosul, past houses with solid marble 
ney door- and window-frames. The well-known minaret of the Great 
>? Mosque towered 60 metres over the town, leaning at what appeared 
ake | '° be a highly dangerous angle. In this area schools were often 
accommodated in ordinary houses, frequently unsuitable, with small 
and poorly lighted rooms, but rented because of the lack of suitable 
sul *. : : : af ; 
ing buildings for the increasing number of children requiring education. 


ain | My first duty on arrival would be to call on the Headmaster who, 
on. | if time permitted, would offer me a glass of tea in accordance with 
2m, the invariable politeness of local custom. This was characteristic 
ion \of the friendliness shown by officials throughout my period of work 
in Mosul. The remainder of the morning I might follow lessons in 
of | Conversation, reading or grammar at various stages, usually as a 
was | Spectator for the first half, and taking over in the middle either to 
are | Stress an idea of my own, or one used successfully by another teacher. 
jon | Occasionally a master seized the opportunity to show the capabilities 
her {Of his pupils by letting them recite a poem or act a playlet prepared 
be | by himself. So to the end of the morning which might be rounded off 
self | by an invitation to join the teachers at lunch in their staff room. 


heir | In the course of these visits I came across standards and methods 
ood | differing according to each teacher’s interpretation of the book in 
10d, juse. The reasons for this were lack of co-ordination, and shortage 
vere | of the accompanying Handbook for Teachers which only a few had seen. 
ners | Phere was need for them because I considered that while the Handbook 
for {Should not be followed slavishly, it should be used for its many valuable 
ght, directives. In some cases this necessity for personal initiative had 
and |}produced useful results among the more thoughtful teachers, whose 
the | Constructive ideas I soon felt should be made known to their colleagues. 
yuld | To achieve this, discussion classes were arranged and consisted of a 
was (Specimen lesson given by one teacher in front of the others who were 
nary (afterwards invited to discuss the method used. On these occasions 
~ |we dealt with the details and special points of the particular subject 
sine being taught, but for more general subjects an informal tea-party was 
ved |More appropriate, or perhaps an exhibition of aids to teaching. Such 
am display revealed considerable enterprise on the part of the teachers 
sl in improvising and making objects for use in class. Tea-party meetings 
held {*sed numerous points, one typical one recorded the following recom- 
mendations—need for more simple songs, poems and reading books 
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with complete short stories, desirability of beginning English one year 
earlier in the 4th class primary and of reducing numbers in classes 
which averaged from 40 to 45, support for the method of teaching = 
beginners for the first six to ten weeks without books, provision of | ‘ 


more objects. Naturally it was beyond our powers to carry out some of SP 
the reforms, desirable as they might be, but everyone could air his 
views, feeling there was a corporate move in the right direction. - 
One felt gratified when progress was made because one had to}. 
sympathise with and appreciate the daily problems and difficulties os 
confronting teachers. Not the least of these was the attitude sometimes ' 
shown to the study of a foreign language. It was not always recognised oP 
that every country has a second language in its school curriculum, or re 
that knowledge of another tongue opens up the way to wider experiences “ss 
and culture. The teachers themselves reacted to this idea in varying “ 
degrees, in proportion to their desire to enlarge their experience. My a 
work was accordingly simplified or obstructed, and the effect was| - 
noticeable in the attendance at the evening English classes. Some com-| 
plained that teachers of English by attending classes were expected to “ 
do more than their colleagues responsible for other subjects, but these : 
were not in the category seeking enlargement of experience in addition| ~" 
to improving their own standards. : 


The schools in Mosul itself were naturally better catered for than 
those outside, where my visits were rendered less frequent by the) ],, 
distances involved and the condition of the roads during the rainy 
season. They had to be planned well in advance and made to last two 
or three days so as to include as many schools as possible in one tour. 
As a result calls might be made at villages with predominantly Arab,| 
Kurdish, Christian, Turkoman or Yezidi populations. One night 
would be spent in a school in a deep valley, another in the Headmaster’s 
house in a village such as Amadiyah, perched high up in the mountains 
on a great rocky mound protected on all sides by steep cliffs. Or perhaps 
one might go to bed after a final moonlit view of Agra, where the houses) 
rise in terraces on the rocky hill side, and the winding road mounted 
level with the flat roof tops of the lower layer of dwellings so that it 
seemed possible to step off on to them. The less attractive side was to 
be found in the sometimes trying conditions of the winter months and 
occasional mishaps. One morning when the Director of Education and 
I were returning from a tour an accident put the car out of action in the 
middle of a vast plain far from any inhabited spot. We were finally 
saved by a mounted Bedouin who took a note to the nearest village. But 
we had to spend a foodless day before we were rescued at nightfall. 
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vor Giving adequate help to the village schools was a problem, for I had 


comparatively few opportunities of paying a personal visit, but we 
— partly overcame this by arranging for the teachers to come to Mosul. 
_ Specimen classes and discussions were organised specially for their 
his benefit, and when they could be combined with an Education Week 
their visit was most profitable. 


We tried all methods to improve the standards of teaching and probed 
into matters which had never received serious consideration before. 
One of these was examinations. Here again several systems were in 
operation and no effort had been made to weed them out or to produce 
regulations for their conduct. Discussions were held and proposals 
ema made. It was agreed that questions in examination papers should not 
ying be set in the mother tongue of the pupils, Arabic in this case. Even at 

My the beginners’ level phrases were so frequently repeated that they could 
ood easily be used in test papers. It had been found that a class accustomed 
wan English during lessons was confused when the question was suddenly 
rye presented in Arabic, especially in the State examinations set outside 
the schools. The practice of including composition and letter-writing in 
the primary school examinations was suppressed. It soon became clear 
that guidance was necessary for the presentation and preparation of tests. 
To this end I began to collect past papers from different schools with 
the intention of pruducing a specimen set of questions for each grade. 
In the meantime teachers began to submit their papers for scrutiny and 
comment, before presenting them in final form to their pupils. 
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saneiel Insufficient attention was being paid to the marking system ; I found 
‘rab, that among the primary teachers only one had considered what method 
he would adopt before the actual examination. Of the remainder some 
had decided to work the system out after the examination, whilst others 
said they would set five questions with twenty marks each to make a 
total of 100 for the paper. In the first case it was pointed out that when 
one tries to arrange one’s system afterwards, unexpected complications 
arise, the possibilities of mistakes and correct alternatives are more than 
originally anticipated, and usually there is difficulty in assessing fairly 
the value of each question. To the second group it was shown that in 
their papers each question did not have in reality the same value, and 
were not all worth 20 marks. It was possible for a boy answering three 
1 the} Of the easier questions to pass, whilst another who chose the more 
nally} ‘difficult ones might fail. If a master wanted to work in percentages, i.e., 
“Bu Dave a round hundred as total for the paper, it was essential to mark 
each question of equal difficulty. Otherwise it was helpful to put at the 
side of each question the number of marks allotted to it, say 8 or 9, and 
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leave it to the pupil to decide whether he would do the easier or the 
more difficult problem. 


Another weakness appeared amongst certain teachers who had too 
high an opinion of the standard of their pupils and had set papers which 
in my estimation were too advanced for Primary children. In this case 
they paid little atcention to detail. Advanced papers were disapproved 
of in other parts of the country, and it was generally agreed that it was 
better to have an easier test where much depended on writing, spelling 
and punctuation. Atteniion to these details was reflected in the quality 
of the work produced in Secondary Schools. The foundation laid in 
Primary Schools had to be sound. 


There was opposition to the proposal that all examinations should 
have an oral section, chiefly on the grounds that it would take too long 
with the large classes involved. This contention was not considered to 
be sufficiently serious to warrant the elimination of oral tests ; other 
countries managed to use them successfully, and in any case their value 
outweighed their disadvantages. Spoken and written English are two 
different skills, neither of which can be neglected when dealing with a 
living language. Not all teachers opposed the idea. It must be admitted 
that in the primary schools there existed the two extremes—on the one 
hand, concentration on oral tests with a little dictation, on the other, 
complete elimination of the oral section leaving the written part only. 
It was evident therefore that certain teachers could cope with the oral 
part, and refuted the contention that it was beyond the powers of any 
schoolmaster. Recommendations for the inclusion of oral tests were put 
forward, while it was at the same time appreciated that more time, 
patience and a genuine sympathy for each pupil would be required of 
the examiners. The ideal condition would be, of course, to have two 
teachers present at oral tests, the class instructor and an external 
person, supervisor or teacher, to get a completely impartial result. 


In the Secondary grade the inclusion of translation to and from 
English was debated. I personally opposed it on the ground that the 
idioms of English and Arabic differ so widely. My opinion of compo- 
sition and letter-writing in the earlier stages was the same. It had been 
a fairly common practice in the Government examinations to include a 
request for a letter or short story. After a time, as it became clear that 
this was a safe question, the teacher could simply get his pupils to learn 
one by heart, thus providing them with a ready-made answer. 


These reforms often originated in the ideas of the teachers themselves 
and were carried out with their approval. Changes were desirable but 
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the | no one had been there to coordinate the teachers’ unexpressed wishes 
} and put them into effect. This became the main task of the Supervisor. 
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_ Book Reviews 

red English by the Nature Method, by Arthur M. Jensen. Nordisk Sprog- 
vas og Kulturforlag, Copenhagen. (Original edition, 724 pages, in three 


ing { parts, bound in two volumes ; also in 16 paper-bound booklets.) 
ity a 
in This is an English course by a Danish author. In his Preface he 


states that the manuscript was completed and partly set in type before 
ld 1939. The outbreak of war prevented publication until 1943. The 
Preface to the Third Edition (revised and enlarged to 740 pages) states 


\ 

ts ( that “ the vocabulary used has been arrived at by combining Professor 
as Thorndike’s 1,000 words of highest frequency with practically all of 
mi the 850 words of Basic English”, to which about 900 words from every- 
wont day life were added. It is claimed that the 2,300 words used in Parts 
i I and II will enable the student to understand from 90 to 95 per cent. 
ad | of any ordinary English text. 

ah We are also informed that in Scandinavia more than 100,000 persons 
er, have subscribed to the course since its first publication in 1943. 

ly. It is not clear from the Preface whether the Course is intended for 


ral | school children or for adult learners, or, if for adult learners, for use 
ny | with or without a teacher. An examination of the contents of the two 
ut | volumes suggests that the course is more suitable for adult learners and 
1e, | that it is designed for self-tuition, not for classroom use. 

of } The author was, during his university days, a pupil of Otto Jespersen, 
NO | who, before his death in 1943, wrote some introductory paragraphs 
ial | recommending the course and approving the principles on which it is 


| based. 

m The chief feature of the course is the exclusive use of English. All 
he , Sentences are designed to be self-explanatory, either because the words 
o- used are cognate, or because the context makes the meaning clear, or 
2n because a simple marginal sketch is supplied for picturable nouns. 

a Such a method is possible for students whose mother-tongue is one 
at of the Scandinavian or Germanic languages. It is the method used by 
mn the Berlitz schools and the Pelman Correspondence Schools for teaching 


Western European languages to English people. Mr. Jensen shows con- 
siderable ingenuity in the presentation of vocabulary and it seems 
probable that an intelligent Scandinavian student will be able to go 
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more than occasional recourse to a bilingual dictionary. 


through these two volumes and understand the reading material without | 
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My reasons for suggesting that the course is not designed for class- | affo 


room use are based on an examination of the order in which the tenses 
are introduced. After a few chapters in which the verb be is used purely 
as a copula, the Simple Present Tense is introduced (p. 25). The Simple 
Past Tense follows (p. 49), future with will and shall (pp. 61, 84) and 
the Present Perfect (p. 79). On page 141 we have such sentences as 
“I should have known that I would get my money back”. The Passive 
Voice comes in on p. 157. Yet it is not until the learner starts Part II, 


| 


| 
t 


on page 175, that he sees an example of the Present Continuous Tense. | 
This is the example : ““My wife says that he” (i.e., the child) “is begin- | 


ning a cold”. 


No teacher using the Direct-Oral Method could wait until so late a 
stage before using the Present Continuous Tense. The Direct-Oral 
Method requires this tense during the first month. (“What am I 
doing ? I’m going to the door. I’m opening the door’’, etc.) 


The pronouns he, she, they and who come on p. 10. J and you are not 


presented until p. 69. It seems obvious, therefore, that unless the | 


teacher is prepared to ignore the order in which tenses and pronouns 
appear in the text he will find it impossible to do the kind of oral work 
usually associated with the Direct-Oral Method. There can be few 
English courses in which the past of imagination (“It is time you came’’, 
p. 129) is presented before the Present Continuous Tense, in which 


this, these, that and those are introduced so late (pages 78, 103, 112 and 


188 respectively), and in which the possessive pronouns (mine, ‘yours, 
hers, etc.) are introduced after such a sentence as: “ If you had not 
come home now, we should have gone without you!” These are 
disadvantages in the classroom but need not perhaps trouble the student 
studying alone without a teacher. 


In both volumes there is a phonetic transcription of all the English 
texts. This again should be of great profit to the private student though 
he will need guidance to the values of the symbols. The transcription is 
not consistent in showing weakenings. Weak forms for a and of are 
used [3] and [ev], but zt zs (in conversation) is transcribed as [it iz], not 
as [its]. Such. forms as “‘did you not” instead of “‘didn’t you” will give 
the student a wrong idea of modern conversational usage. The author 
is not consistent in his phonetic indications of abbreviations, shortenings 
and weak forms. 
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The volumes are well printed on good paper and stoutly bound. 
The sixteen paper-bound booklets, each containing three or four 
chapters and from thirty to forty pages, will help those who cannot 
afford to buy the large volumes at one time. There are also three 
booklets each containing word-lists, with Danish equivalents of the 
English words. These appear to be a recent concession to students 
working alone. If phonetic transcriptions were given with the word- 
lists, it would be unnecessary to provide phonetic transcriptions of all 
reading material in both volumes. 


English by the Natural Method, by B. L. Vulliamy. Privately printed for 
the author. Volume I, 114 pages ; Volume II, 150 pages. 


Mr. Vulliamy is adviser on English studies for foreign workers to the 
National Coal Board. His method of teaching English has been used in 
recent years for thousands of European Voluntary Workers (Poles, 
Yugo-Slavs, Lithuanians, Ukrainians, Greeks and others) who have 
come to work in Great Britain and to whom the rapid acquisition of a 
knowledge of colloquial English is essential. The author has had many 
years’ experience of language teaching in Europe. He was earlier War 
Office instructor to Italian “‘ Co-operators ” and to the Polish Re- 
settlement Corps. 


The “‘ Natural Method ” of the title is the one hundred per cent. 
Direct Method, with no use whatever of the mother tongue of the 
learners. This is probably inevitable in the kind of class for which these 
books were designed, classes of mixed nationalities whose mother 
tongues no one teacher can be expected to know. From the Preface 
and the Appendix (Explanations for Teachers) it appears that Mr. 
Vulliamy is opposed, in all circumstances, to the use of the mother 
tongue. This is a point on which many experienced Direct Method 
teachers hold very different views. 


Volume I is in two parts, Book I, the Preparatory Stage, follows the 
Berlitz method fairly closely. In this preparatory stage the learner is 
introduced to a useful collection of common words, the verbs be and 
have and the Present Imperfect (or Present Continuous) Tense. There 
are very numerous illustrations. Book II consists of a short account of 
the pronunciation and intonation of English (using the symbols of the 
International Phonetic Association). The author insists that slow and 
deliberate speech is a danger, firstly because “‘ it gives the pupil time to 
think in his own language’, and secondly because “it distorts the 
normal word- and sentence-accent, and so accustoms the pupil to a 
pronunciation which he will very rarely hear outside a church or 
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theatre’. Many teachers will disagree with the author here. It is 
possible to reduce to some extent the speed of normal utterance and, at} 
the same time, retain the natural rhythm, vowel weakenings and other 
features of normal speech. All will agree in condemning [it iz not ei 
'teibul] but not all will approve, for complete beginners, a split-second 
utterance of [itiznto 'teibl]. 


Volume II introduces the conception of time and the various tenses 
and gives the learner a very extensive vocabulary. There are large doses 
of grammar, all to be taught and acquired through English. There are 
very numerous exercises. As is usual in courses which claim to be 
teachable without any use of the mother tongue, the more advanced | 
lessons are less satisfactory than those in the preparatory stage. The | 
grammar sections give some examples which it would be better to omit, 
as, for the passive voice: ‘‘ The door will have been opened by me” 
and “‘ English has been being learnt by me”. True that the author 
notes that such forms are “‘ awkward or embarrassing to pronounce ” 
and are not often used. Why, then, give them ? 


For the special classes for which these books were designed, they are | 
probably well fitted and there is evidence that the results have been 
satisfactory. There can be less confidence in their suitability for classes 
of pupils all of the same nationality. 


Se 


A Gentleman of France, by Stanley Weyman, simplified by E. V. 
Gatenby. 155 pages, 2s.; Longmans Green. 


This is another volume in Longmans Simplified English Series, in | 
which stories are rewritten within a vocabulary approximating to that 
of the Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection. The simplified version 
reads well. There is an historical note to explain the background of the 
story, eight full-page illustrations and a map, and seven pages of 
questions on the text. 
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